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NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


The only palpable and open results of the Cabinet 
Councils so far have been two publications. One is the Blue 
Book giving the results of the Fiscal Inquiry so far as they 
have yet been achieved. Of these we give a preliminary 
survey in the present number. The detailed examination 
of its contents will occupy a series of articles. At present 
all we need say is that a hasty glance shows that we have 
here a careful and valuable compilation of facts, not many 
of which, perhaps, are new, but which are very usefully 
brought together under one cover. The second publica- 
tion is Mr. Balfour’s pamphlet, a work which would not be 
remarkable for an ordinary man, but is very remarkable 
indeed for a Prime Minister. On its general character we 
comment in another column, reserving detailed examina- 
tion, so far as that is necessary, for a subsequent number. 
How far the Cabinet as a whole has arrived at “ settled 
convictions ” on the issue remains uncertain at the time 
of writing, and we may have to wait for the October 
speeches before we know whether it is prepared to press 
Preferential Tariffs with Mr. Chamberlain, to drop them in 
favour of Retaliation with Mr. Balfour, or to adhere to 
Free Trade with Mr. Ritchie. 





The latest leaflet from Birmingham tells us that before 
the Repeal of the Corn Law we had won the commercial 
supremacy of the world! Between 1830 and 1841 our 
external trade, we are assured, increased from £88,000,000 
to £110,000,0007 “But by this time the supply of our 
manufactures had overtaken the world’s demand.” We have 
not the faintest idea why this particular period of eleven 
years is referred to. Protection did not begin in 1830 or 
end in 1841. In 1801 there were some 1,500 different 
rates of duty in Great Britain and 3,000 in Ireland. Let us 
hie back to 1801, then, and note the progress of our export 
trade: 

BRITISH EXPORTS. 


4 

1801 ... ian jd 42,000,000 ) 

1811 ... sie aoe 35,000.000 | 

1821 ... ae dea 36,000,000 } Before Free Trade. 
1831 ... ha eek 37,000,000 | 

1841 ... im iad 52,000,000 ) 

1851 ... ae ete 74,000,000 | 

1861 ... = ‘si 125,000,000 | 

1871 ... = = 223,000,000 |} After Free Trade. 
100... _ ate 234,000,000 | 


1901 ... od ove 280,000,000 J 


Surely the limits of misrepresentation are reached when, 
in view of these figures, a leaflet, issued under Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s auspices, states that in 1841 the “supply of our 
manufactures had overtaken the world’s demand.” The 
simple fact is that in the fifty years before Free Trade the 
values of our exports were nearly stationary. We overtook 
nothing, but proceeded at a snail’s pace, while misery was 
rampant in our land, and Select Parliamentary Committees 
investigated agricultural distress. 


A glance at the foregoing table will show that in the 
middle of the century some special cause must have arisen 
to make so great a change in the volume of our exports. It 
was not invention, as is sometimes alleged, for the power- 
loom, the spinning-mule, and the steam engine all date 
from the eighteenth century. We had machine industry 
before 1830, the year selected by the writer of the leaflet, 
yet in 1830 our exports were lower than in 1801, while in 
1841, when we had “ overtaken the world’s demand,” our 
exports were only £10,000,000 higher than they were 
forty years before. ‘The sudden increase in our commerce 
dates from the beginning of the Free Trade era, and no 
reasonable man can assign for our wonderful progress 
aft~- 1850. any single cause as potent as the change in our 
fiscal system 


Our Consul at Prague, in his annual report on the trade 
of Bohemia, gives some illuminating particulars of the 
deplorable condition of the working classes there. The 
following is from a recent Government report : 

A locksmith, married, without children, earned 2kr. 60h 
(2s. 2d.)a day; in a year 780kr. (£32 103.). His wife earned,, 
by knitting stockings with a machine, 1kr. 60h. a week, or about 


83kr. a year; they therefore together earned 86 3kr. a year 
(235 19s. 2d.). Their expenses were: 


kr. h, & «4 
Rent, one room 240 0... 10 0 O 
Food. including 3lb. of beef twice aweek 416 0 ... 17 6 8 
Clothes, together re a -- 100 0 43 4 
Shoes ... 32 0 1 ¢€s6 
Coals and Wood _... 45 80 118 2 
Subscriptions to clubs 16 0 013 4 
Sundries ae 13 20 011 0 

863 0 3519 2 


It gives us no pleasure to print these wretched figures, but 
as our Protectionist friends are so fond of comparisons 
with foreign countries, let them ask the British working 
man what he thinks of the wages paid at Prague under 
the beneficent rule oi Protection. 


In an interesting letter the Ottawa correspondent of our 
leading commercial paper, the Economist, says that in 
going up and down the Dominion he finds the proposal for 
giving preferential treatment to wheat alone condemned in 
the strongest manner by Canadian supporters of Mr. Cham- 
berlain. Manitoba, including the Territories, is the only 
part of Canada which exports wheat in any considerable 
quantity, and the population there is only one-eighth of the 
whole. To satisfy Ontario we should find it necessary to 
“prefer” its horses, live cattle, beef, bacon, cheese, fruit, 
eggs, butter, lumber, agricultural implements, leather, peas 
and oats, flour, canned meats, paper and pulp, doors and 
sashes, &c.! 





Then there is Quebec, which would like a preference, 
not only for the articles named, but for potatoes, buck- 
wheat and boots and shoes. The three seaboard pro- 
vinces, which buy food instead of selling it, would next put 
in a demand for differential treatment of their iron and 
steel, produced at Sydney and New Glasgow, and for their 
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fish and deals, while British Columbia wauld not get a 
“ tie of interest” unless we taxed tinned salmon and lead. 
Each province would fight for its own hand, and if we 
failed to satisfy them all we should soon hear of agitations 
for secession, or at any rate for a wide reciprocity with the 
United States. And then what ? 


It is too commonly assumed that there is solidarity of 
opinion in our colonies on tariff questions. As a matter 
of fact, in every Protectionist country there are diametrically 
opposed interests which use party politics as a means of 
achieving selfish commercial ends. The interests of the 
Canadian farmer are not those of the Canadian manufac- 
turer, and while the former would be gratified by a British 
corn preference, the latter resents the reduction of Cana- 
dian duties on British manufactures which constitutes our 
quid pro quo. We have not yet been told how colonial 
manufactured articles would be treated in Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s scheme. Canadian bounty-fed pig iron, for instance 
—how would we treat that ? It is a comparatively small 
question now, but in the time to come, when, as Mr. Cham- 
berlain reminds us, there will be 50,000,000 white men in 
our self-governing colonies, what steps are to be taken to 
“ protect” the British manufacturer from colonial competi- 
tion ? It is no reply to say that it will be long before 
colonial industrial competition is formidable. We are 
distinctly told that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is one that 
looks to the future. Looking to the future, then, it is use- 
less to shirk the fact that just as the United States, once 
our colony, has become an industrial competitor, so also 
will Canada, Australia, and South Africa compete with the 
mother country in the markets of the world. 


It is curious to note to what an extent this point is over- 
Jooked by the Zollverein propagandists. The Daily Tele- 
graph has issued its “Imperial Reciprocity” articles in 
pamphlet form. On page 14 we find the following: 


FOREIGN MANUFACTURED IMPORTS. 


190!. 1902. 1903 (at rate of 
first six months.) 


£128,000,000 £134,000,000 £135,000,000 

Our foreign competitors now sell in this one market very 
nearly twice as much “wholly or mainly manufactured 
articles” as we are now able to sell in the United States 
and all the foreign markets of Europe put together. 


It will be observed that the wicked foreign invader is 
credited with all the damage by our contemporary. Let 
the Telegraph look up its Board of Trade Returns again, 
and it will find that no less than £16,000,000 of these 
“ manufactured imports” came from British possessions in 
1902. Are we to give a preference to the £16,000,000 ? 
If so, what will it profit the Protectionist to build up 
colonial competition at the expense of foreign competition ? 
The only logical treatment of this difficult point we re- 
member to have seen is by Mr. Ernest E. Williams, in 
“The Case for Protection.” He sees clearly that if there 
is any virtue in Protection the British manufacturer will 
need it in the future as much against the colonist as the 
foreigner. 


The reports of German Chambers of Commerce are full 
of instruction as to the operation of “ dumping” from the 
German point of view. The Siegen Chamber is Protec- 
tionist, but in its report just issued it is constrained to say : 


“We cannot pass over in silence the loud complaints of 
many manufacturers of finished goods that cheap German 
exports of materials make it possible for firms abroad to 
offer serious competition here.” 


Having made this admission, the Chamber confesses itself 
helpless to suggest a remedy. We can tell them of one. 
It is that the German manufacturers who complain should 
be afforded the only adequate system of Protection, which 
is Free Trade. Then they would not suffer the chagrin of 
being beaten in their own market with goods made out of 
cheap material, which is denied to them under the Tariff. 
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FIRST STEPS IN POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


HE Cabinet has met. It has deliberated for two 
days, and the outcome up to the time of writing is 
—a pamphlet. Mr. Balfour, who is apparently, to use his 
own engaging phrase, “a child in these matters” as in some 
others, seems to have turned his attention to political 
economy during the summer with a view to attaining some 
“settled convictions.” The result was a series of notes 
communicated first to his colleagues, and now in pamphlet 
form to the public. The little book has all the outer shape 
and seeming of a real essay on the subject with a little 
table complete. As the product of a literary man, starting 
with no knowledge of the facts and applying no apparent 
mental effort to mastering them, it must be regarded as a 
very clever performance. It is possible, as the Standard 
points out with delicate banter, that “some at least of the 
experienced persons who form his Cabinet were already in 
possession of the facts and considerations” which the 
pamphlet contains. On the other hand, we can, with our 
contemporary, “commend it with a good conscience even 
to readers who shrink from exhausting mental effort.” And 
we cannot help quoting one more sentence from the 
Standard’s article, as on this point it seems so much more 
fitting for a supporter than for an opponent of Mr. Balfour 
to speak : 

“Primers of Political Economy are seldom light reading, 
and we do not pretend that the present essay is a jeu 
@esprit. But, compared with the flood of crabbed conten- 
tion which surges through the serial literature of the day, 
it has the charm of romance. That the review of the data 
leads to no positive conclusion is, on the side of practice, 
a defect; but the very absence of a concrete moral gives 


piquancy. _Aposiopesis is, as everyone knows, one of the 
most effective of the rhetorical figures.” 


Such is the intellectual value of Mr. Balfour’s contribu- 
tion to the controversy as it impresses a most friendly critic. 
Indeed, how can any economist speak seriously of a 
pamphlet which, in dealing with the volume of our export 
trade, dismisses the whole question of our shipping in a 
scanty footnote; which threatens us with final exclusion 
from foreign markets without the slightest reference to the 
“ most-favoured-nation clause,” by which, as Free Traders, 
we obtain entrance to every Protected country that does not 
shut out the goods of the whole world ; which, finally, deals, 
after the fashion of beginners in economics, with a “ hypo- 
thetical island” instead of the real United Kingdom, and 
does not recognise that what the author takes for “ causes ” 
saving us from the fate of such an island are really so many 
proofs that his suppositions and imaginations have and can 
have no application whatever to the realities. of British 
commerce. Nevertheless, such is the irony of 
things that an essay which would be voted a 
poor and shallow performance in an. undergraduate 
debating society will have a_ serious effect on 
a great Empire. If Mr. Balfour comes to no very posi- 
tive conclusion, he indicates clearly enough whither he is 
ready to go. Not Preference but Retaliation is his watch- 
word. Mr. Chamberlain’s Colonial scheme appears to 
have gone by the board. “If you want a Preference with 
the Colonies you must put a tax upon food.” That was no 
mere expression of opinion, but the frank recognition of a 
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fact. The country has pretty clearly replied: “Then, we 
do not want a Preference with the colonies.” 
mere suggestion of a reversal of our fiscal policy had let 
loose all the chained demons of Protection. Hardly were 
the words out of Mr. Chamberlain’s mouth than the “ tear- 
ing, raging propaganda” began. But what the -critical 
reader at once noticed was that all the life and vigour of 
the argument and oratory on Mr. Chamberlain’s side was 
not Imperialist, but purely Protectionist. The colonial side 
of the question was inextricably bound up with the taxation 
of food, and, in spite of all disclaimers, of raw materials. 
Far from being advocated with enthusiasm, this part of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals was from the first treated apolo- 
getically, and on this side the energy of his supporters was 
devoted to tne discovery of excuses, palliatives, and con- 
cealments. But on foreign competition, on the excess of 
imports, on dumping, on the need for punishing the mali- 
cious German who sells us cheap steel, on all these congenial 
topics the “ young lions” roared their lustiest. Not Mr. 
Chamberlain nor Mr. Seddon, but the Old Adam of Pro- 
tection, incarnate let us imagine in Sir Howard Vincent 
or Mr. Chaplin, is the true leader of the movement, the 
genuine source of its inspiration and strength. Mr. Balfour, 
who if he has not knowledge has wit, and if he has not 
industry has address, is aware of that. He is aware that 
the temper to which he appeals exists in every people, and 
for ministering to it the less argument the better. Only 
suggest that we are alone in a ring of hostile nations and 
the thing is done. Something, it is at once agreed, must be 
dene to hit back, and whether the blow will recoil more 
heavily on our own heads the excited crowd does not stop 
to inquire. Fortunately, there are many who are neither so 
excited nor so ignorant that they will refuse to listen to the 
overwhelming arguments of our great and growing commer- 
cial prosperity, of the demonstrable needs of our industrial 
position, and of the historical failure of retaliation as a 
means of destroying a wall of hostile tariffs. 





GERMAN EXPORTS AND THE 
AMERICAN TARIFF. 





We have obtained from Germany particulars of the 
quantity and value of Germany’s exports of wool, woollen 
and worsted goods, tothe United States in recent years. 
They are as follows : 


Year. Double Cwt. Value in 1,000 Marks, 
SEE > descseeas Cie scccvests 32,416 
ern oe IRR Th i baicdeces 31,720 
WOME. I. theinedse WN ok ochtcccde 15,813 
ee. eae MN ET devenonad 14,620 
Re. kccitinns SE wadeseuvs 14,292 
eer ee ee 12,497 
ae (| | Sayer 12,748 


It will be seen that after the tariff of 1897 German 
woollen exports to America fell by 57 per cent. It is 
curious also to note that, whereas the 1902 exports were 
greater in volume than in 1go1, the value was practically 
the same, showing that Germany increased her sales to 
America at the expense of profits, or, in other words, by 
“dumping.” The figures may serve to remind British 
manufacturers that foreign tariffs are not only aimed at 
British goods, as is commonly assumed in Protectionist 
arguments. 


But the | 
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The first result of inquiry into the Fiscal question 
was issued on Wednesday in the form of a Blue Book 
of 495 pages, under the title of ‘* Memoranda, Statis- 
tical Tables and Charts, prepared in the Board of 
Trade.” The volume ‘‘ does not profess to cover the 
whole ground of inquiry,” and it is pointed out in the 
preface that ‘‘ a large part of the data for the discussion 
of the problems referred to in it are already available,” 
a point to which we have frequently alluded. 

We propose in this number to give a brief sum- 
mary of the heads of information supplied, with a short 
comment on a few points, leaving detailed examination 
of the separate issues to separate numbers. 

The Prefatory Note to the volume is by Sir Alfred 
Bateman, and is, of course, quite colourless in charac- 
ter. The chief of the Commercial Department of the 
Board of Trade, however, very wisely calls attention 
to one or two matters which are frequently overlooked 
in the consideration of comparative statistics of trade 
and industry : 


(1) In comparisons over periods of years the general 
trend of prices should be borne in mind. To facilitate this 
the course of general prices during the nineteenth century 
has been shown on a chart which is prefixed to the 
Memoranda. 

(2) In comparisons between imports and exports the 
methods of valuation and the inclusion or exclusion of re- 
exports must always be taken into account. This point is 
dealt with in greater detail in the note on p. 31. 

(3) In comparing our imports from different countries it is 
to be remembered that our trade accounts show for the 
most part the countries whence the goods are shipped, and 
not those of their origin. This qualification affects the 
figures for our trade with Germany very largely in con- 
sequence of the magnitude of the transit trade through 
Belgian and Dutch ports as well as the transit of Austrian 
and other goods through Germany. To some extent it also 
affects the United States and Canadian figures, It is for 
many purposes desirable to deal with the combined figures 
for Germany, Holland, and Belgium rather than with those 
of any of these countries separately. 


Index numbers are frequently used throughout the 
volume, and in our next issue we shall give a brief 
explanation of the method of such numbers for the 
information of those who are not familiar with the 
handling of that useful method of measuring the change 
in prices. 

Both Sir Alfred Bateman and Mr. Llewelyn Smith, 
the Deputy Comptroller General, are to be heartily 
congratulated on the rapidity with which they have 
presented this invaluable volume of statistics. 


I.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF 
MANUFACTURES. 


The first set of tables and charts deals with the imports and 
exports of manufactured goods into and from the United 
Kingdom, France, Germany, and the United States. In view of 
the fact that 1854 was the first year in which the real value of 
our imports was noted, that year is taken as a convenient 
starting point for all the tables so far as practicable. For 
various reasons it has been found impos@ible to give figures 
for the different countries which are strictly comparable, chiefly 
because the definition of what constitutes a manufactured article 
varies in the statistical records of different nations. Thus, pig 
iron is treated as a manufacture in the United States and the 
United Kingdom, while in Germany and France it is excluded 
from this category, and, as our readers are aware, itis an article 
which may be correctly defined either as a raw material or a 
manufac.ure. 
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The table for the United Kingdom shows that, while our 
imports of manufactured and partly manufactured goods rose 
from £ 26,000,000 in 1854 to £149,000,000 in 1902, our exports of 
similar articles rose froiii 488,000,000 in 1854 to £227,000,000 in 
1902, 

In the case of Germany information is not available betore 
1880, but between that year and 1901 German imports of 
manufactures rose from £39,000,000 to £53,000,000, while 
exports of manufactures rose from 483,000,000 to £144,000,000, 

In the case of France, information is available from 1876. 
In that year French imports of manufactures were £ 23,000,000 
against £31,000,000 in 1901, while in the same time exports of 
manulactures rose from £72,000,000 to £90,000,000. A really 
remarkable feature of the French table is the almost stationary 
character of both imports and exports of manufactures. 

Turning to the United States, the earliest year for which we 
have complete particulars is 1860, when imports of manufactured 
goods were valued at 444,000,000. In 1901 the value had risen 
to £67,000,000. Inthe same time exports of American manufac- 
tures rose from only £8,000,000 in 1860 to £85,000,000 in 1gol. 
The extraordinary contrast between these figures and those of 
France cannot fail to strike the most casual observer, and it is 
in itself a sufficient reply to those who believe that the Protec- 
tionist system produces similar results in all countries. 

The Board of Trade have added to the tables a most useful 
column of notes of tariff changes and other events likely to 
influence the course of commerce. There, of course, their duty 
ceases, and Tables are presented entirely without comment. 
It did not lie within the province of the officials to analyse the 
imports and exports of manufactures in detail and to examine 
their significance. But to form any true opinion of the relation 
of these figures to the prosperity of the countries concerned, 
it is, of course, necessary to consider the figures in detail, parti- 
cularly with regard to the nature of the articles and the use to 
which they are devoted. 


II.—BRITISH EXPORTS TO PROTECTED AND 
UNPROTECTED COUNTRIES AND COLONIES. 


The second table is an attempt to distinguish between our 
exports to protected and unprotected countries, and the principal 
protected foreign countries have been selected as follows :— 
Kussia, Germany, France, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Austria, and 
the United States. To these have been added Belgium and 
Holland, although of course Holland is not a protected country 
and the Belgian tariff is very moderate. They have been in- 
cluded with protected countries because so much of the trade 
of Germany passes through Antwerp and Rotterdam. 

A summary of the results shows that in the period 1850-1902 
the proportionate distribution of our total exports, as between 
the protected and unprotected markets of the world, has been 
reversed, the proportion in 1850 being 56 per cent. to protected 
and 44 per cent. to other markets, whereas in 1902 the propor- 
tions were 42 per cent. to protected and 58 per cent. to other 
markets. When exports of manufactures alone are taken into 
consideration, the change has been slightly more marked. 

There can be no doubt as to the effect of protective tariffs 
in checking our export trade with the group of protected 
countries within the last two decades. It should not be for- 
gotten, however, that the tariffs of foreign nations have not only 
checked our exports but their exports to each other, and we still 
have the lion share of the import trade of protectionist nations. 


IIIl.—IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF MANUFAC- 
TURES EXAMINED IN DETAIL. 


These tables are simply a reprint of the tables of imports and 
exports to be found in the yearly statistical abstract. They en- 
able the intelligent man to form an idea of the nature of the 
articles which we import and export and of their uses whether 
as materials or otherwise. In considering them it is, of course, 
necessary to bear in mind that, while the export values are 
f,o.b,, the import values are swollen by the cost of insurance and 
freight. Also the import figures include articles both for home 
consumption and for re-export. For these and other reasons 
the greatest caution is required in comparing the value of our 
exports of manufactures to particular countries with that of our 
imports of manutactures from the same countries. 


IV.—EXPORTS OF COAL, MACHINERY, AND 
OTHER ARTICLES. 


The object of this table is, of course, to show that our 
exports of coal and of machinery account for a great part of the 
increase in our exports, a very simple point. 


V.—EXCESS OF IMPORTS. 


The next memorandum is a most important one, dealing in 
detail with that Protggtionist bogey, the excess of imports. It 
considers in detail the items which goto make up a considerable 
and increasing balance between our imports and exports. We 
need hardly dwell upon this memorandum, for in a recent issue 
of THE FREE TRADER we devoted a special article to the subject, 
the conclusions of which do not differ materially from those of 
the Blue Book. Suffice it to say that the official view is that 
our “ invisible exports” are sufficient and probably more than 
sufficient to account for the average excess of imports. 
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VI.—OUR SUPPLIES OF FOOD AND 
MATERIALS. 


Some excellent tables are devoted to an examination in 
detail of the sources ot our imported food and materials, and 
the official figures of course correspond with those which we 
gave to our readers in Nos. 1 to4ot THe Free TRADER, The 
inevitable inference is that our foreign supplies are indis- 
pensable. 


VII.—OUR FOOD SUPPLIES IN DETAIL. 


This table is an explanation of the former, and serves, with 
regard to the various descriptions of food-stuffs, to show what 
quantities we derive from individual countries and colonies. So 
tar as the colonies are concerned, we give on page 62 of this 
issue a table which will show the reader at a glance what he 
would take some time to summarise from the official table. The 
figures are useful as showing that if we tax food the benefit con- 
ferred upon our various colonies would differ very greatly, for 
while Canada sends us more food than all the other colonies put 
together, South Africa sends us practically none. 


VIIIL—WHEAT PRICES AND WHEAT DUTIES 
IN VARIOUS COUNTRIES. 

In considering the tables in this part of the Blue Book it will 
be necessary to bear in mind most carefully that the effect 
of import duties upon prices is dependent upon the extent 
to which the importing country is an importer of foreign 
wheat. In the case of France, as the Board of Trade 
points out, the imported wheat ranges from about 2 per 
cent. to 25 per cent. of the whole supply. If you leave this 
factor out of account, you can prove anything you like with 
regard to the influence of duties upon prices. In years when 
France practically imports no wheat, the French corn duty has 
of course no more effect than a duty upon the importation of 
coal would have in this country. As soon, however, as importa- 
tion rises to a considerable percentage of the French supply, 
the duty tells on the price. The reader will find this explained 
in our issue of September 4. ; 

As the Board of Trade point out, in every year but one in 
which the imported wheat in France exceeded a certain limit, 
the difference between French and English prices was greater 
than that of the duty. Here again we have a point which intel- 
ligent men needed no inquiry to establish. 


IX. and IXa.—GERMAN AND FRENCH FOOD 
TARIFFS AND WHEAT PRICES AND 
FREIGHT RATES. 


These tables will be useful, but we need not dwell upon them 


in this preliminary review. 
X.—THE TIN-PLATE TRADE. 


As we need hardly say, the Tin-Plate Trade is one of the 
“show” cases of the Protectionist orator. The effect of the 
American tariff upon our export of tin-plates to America is well 
known, but the really remarkable thing about the tin-plate trade 
is the way in which our exports to other countries have so greatly 
increased that our exports of tin-plate in 1902 were valued at 
over £4,000,000, and bid fair soon to overtake the quantity 
exported before the McKinley Tariff. 


XI.—FOREIGN COUNTRIES, BRITISH 
COLONIES, AND PREFERENTIAL TRADE, 


This is a useful memorandum setting out with commendable 
lucidity the practice of foreign countries and British colonies 
with regard to preferential trading. Space does not allow us 
to give details. But as so much has been made of the German- 
Canadian dispute, we may usefully note that Germany treats 
the products of her colonies in the same way as the products ot 
countries enjoying “most favoured nation ” treatment, while 
German goods imported into German colonies also enjoy most 
favoured nation treatment only. 


XII.—FRENCH TRADE WITH FRENCH 
COLONIES WITH COMPARATIVE FIGURES 
FOR THOSE OF CERTAIN OTHER 
COUNTRIES. 

Carefully compared figures under this heading show that the 
proportion of exports from French colonies and possessions sent 
to France and other countries has in general remained nearly 
stationary, but the proportion imported from France as compared 
with other countries has somewhat increased. The fiscal arrange- 
ments between France and her colonies vary considerably, but, 
speaking broadly, France admits the products of her principal 
colonies free or at reduced rates, while French colonies have 
differential duties in favour of the mother country. 


XIII.—COMPARATIVE TREATMENT OF BRITISH 
AND BRITISH COLONIAL GOODS BY FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES. 


This memorandum states very briefly and concisely our 
position, and that of our colonies with regard to “ most favoured 
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nation ” treatment by foreign countries. Amongst other things 
it brings out the interesting fact that not only Germany, but Italy 
denies “ most favoured nation” treatment to Canada. Broadly 
speaking, however, our Free Trade system has secured not only 
for ourselves, but for our colonies ‘‘most favoured nation” 
treatment in foreign countries. 


XV.—NOTES ON DRAWBACKS. 


On a preferential system, duties on raw materials would be 
inevitable. It is probably for this reason that we are given this 
memorandum showing how foreign countries dealt with the 
subject of “ drawbacks” on exports. 


XVI.—FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
TARIFFS. 


This is a summary of the information given in two Blue 
Books, which have long been available to everyone. So far as 
ossible it makes comparisons between the rates of duties 
evied on British products by foreign countries and British 
Colonies respectively. 


XVIIL—FOREIGN VESSELS AND BRITISH 
SHIPPING TRADE. 


This memorandum examines, among other things: 

1. The practice of foreign countries with regard to their 
shipping trade with their over-sea and distant possessions. 

2. Practice as regards reservation of coast trade. 

3- Statistics of shipping trade within the British Empire. 

4. Extent to whale the foreign countries whose possessions 
share in the British trade give reciprocity. 


XVIIIL.—FOOD CONSUMPTION AND COST OF 
LIVING. 

In this memorandum the information available as to cost of 
living of working-class families in Great Britain and in foreign 
countries has been brought together so far as_ possible. 
Obviously, it is a subject most difficult to investigate, and in the 
view of the time at their disposal we think the Board of Trade 
have done very well. A useful chart shows for the United 
Kingdom how greatly the cost of food has fallen in a generation, 
while the rate of money wages has risen considerably. 

By the use of index numbers it is made clear that as regards 
food, the cost of living in Germany has fallen very much less in 
twenty-five years than in the United Kingdom. In the last five 
years the German workman has been able to purchase as much 
food of the kind to which he is accustomed for 100 marks as he 
could get previously for 112 marks; while the English workman 
has been able to make 100 shillings go as far in purchasing food 
as 140 shillings would have gone 20 years before. 


XIX., XX., XXI.—MONEY WAGES. 


These tables examine the general course of money wages in 
the United Kingdom and in foreign countries fora series of 
ears, and there is a special memorandum on the comparative 
evel of money wages in the United Kingdom, United States, 
Germany, and France at the present time. ‘The space at our 
disposal only enables us to quote the valuable comparison of 
rates of wages in skilled trades, which is as follows : 


AVERAGE WEEKLY RATES FOR 15 SKILLED TRADES, 
United United 


Kingdom. States. Germany. France. 
I, Capital Cities... 42s. Od. 75s, Od. 24s. Od. 36s. Od. 


Il, Other cities and 
towns 36s. Od. 69s. 4d. 22s. 6d. 22s. 10d. 
XXII.—TRUSTS. 


This memorandum examines the export policy pursued by 
Trusts in Germany, the United States, and Austria-Hungary. It 
exposes in detail the system of selling dear at home and cheap 
abroad which has been deliberately adopted by the Trusts of 
America and the Kartells of Germany. Here is a striking 
instance from Germany: 


In November, 1900, the Kartell of rolled wire manufac- 
turers promised its clients an export bounty of 15 marks a 
ton (on condition that the customer bought all his wire from 
the Kartell). 

The price of wire for nails at the end of 1900 was: 


I. Home Trade— 
A. For sale to German 
customers ... . 
B. For sale in Germany, 
but to be exported 
from Germany... 170 - ss 
Il. Foreign Trade— 
Export price of wire Kar- 
tell nw: ove os 805 % + 
We think the British people will pause before they confer 
upon their manufacturers the power to charge them {£9 15s. for 
a ton of nails sold abroad for £5 15s. This is a German 
instance, but the policy of the Trusts in America works to pre- 
cisely the same ends. For instance, the American Window 
Glass Trust, sheltering behind the 60 per cent. tariff, is enabled 
to charge the American consumer nearly twice as much for an 
inferior glass as we pay in this country. 


IMPORT 


185 marks per ton 
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XXIII.—WAGES AND EXPORTS. 

This memorandum is an interesting attempt to ascertain the 
relation of wages to the value of our export trade. The official 
conclusion is that the estimated wages-cost of our 234 millions 
of domestic exports is 130 millions, while the total wages bill of 
the United Kingdom has been estimated at between 700 millions 
and 750 millions; that is to say, that the proportion of the total 
labour of the British working classes, which is concerned with 
production for export, is between one-fifth and one-sixth of the 
— and this, of course, takes no account of our carrying 
trade. 


XXIV.—OCCUPATIONS. 


This consists of a number of tables compiled from the census 
returns, showing the number of persons occupied in important 
industries in each of the census years since 1851. The summary 
table shows that since 1871 the number of persons employed in 
agriculture, lace manufacture, woollen and worsted manufacture, 
linen and silk manufacture, has declined ; while those engaged 
in building, mining, cotton manufacture, iron and steel manufac- 
ture, engineering and shipbuilding, tailoring, boot and shoe 
manufacture, printing and bookbinding, furniture making, and 
earthenware and glass manufacture, have increased. 


XXV.—TEXTILES AND IRON. 


This memorandum consists of tables which have been pre- 
pared in answer to a question as to the output of textiles and 
iron in a series of years. A useful chart gives the estimated 
annual consumption of pig iron, cotton, and wool ; the quantity 
of pig iron produced and the growth of the population during a 
series of years. Figures have been added to the tables showing 
the total number of persons employed in the above groups ot 
trades in each census year. These figures are valuable as 
giving some indication of the importance of these trades to our 
wage-earning population, though, of course, the introduction 
of improved machinery is carefully to be borne in mind. 


XXVI.—IRON AND STEEL AND THE NORTH- 
EAST COAST. 


This memorandum shows that employment in the iron and 
steel trades on the north-east coast has fallen off, the decrease 
being less at steel than at iron works. It appears, therefore, 
that very few works have been closed since the middle of 1899 
the year before the boom. 


XXVII.—COMPARATIVE STATISTICS. 


This is a useful statement in summary form of the leading 
statistics bearing on the industrial condition of this and certain 
other countries, giving population, commerce, shipping, prices, 
consumption, production, wages, and so forth. 


XXVIII.—SHIPPING. 


This is a table taken from the annual Statement of Navigation 
and Shipping, and brings out the facts which are so consistently 
ignored in Protectionist arguments as to the wonderful position 
of our Mercantile Marine. 


XXIX.—SHIP-BUILDING. 


A single-page table shows progress of es in this 
country, in Germany, France, and the United States since 1858. 


XXX.—IMPORTS FROM FOREIGN COUNTRIES 
SENT TO OUR COLONIES. 


This memorandum examines the facts already published 
in a White Paper. It is, however, not nearly so lucid as 
Mr. Gerald Balfour’s return, and we can only imagine that Mr. 
Gerald Balfour had the White Paper No. 332 prepared to sup- 
plement it. 


XXXI.—BRITISH TRADE AND PRODUCTION. 


This consists of a useful series of tables dealing with popula- 
tion, emigration, foreign trade, shipping, production, railways, 
profits and capital, banking, currency, pauperism, and so forth. 

The Blue Book concludes with an Appendix, which gives a 
list of some of the principal publications of the Board of 
Trade and other Government Departments, bearing on com- 
mercial, labour, and statistical questions. In these can be 
found by far the greater part of the information gathered 
together in this Blue Book. That, of course, is no reflection upon 
the Board of Trade. But it is areflection on those who, having 
at their command the same information as that available to the 
Board of Trade, insisted that a special inquiry was necessary 
to establish facts which no statesman had any excuse for not 
knowing. The present Blue Book will be useful in that it 
gathers into one volume a number of particulars which hitherto 
could only be found by a reference to many volumes, but it 
contains no revelations as to our position in the world of com- 
merce. Nevertheless, we heartily welcome its appearance, for 
it is clear that there are thousands besides Mr. Chamberlain 
and Mr. Balfour, who have great need of a knowledge of its 

contents. 
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PREFERENTIAL 
BRITISH 


VII.—“ Ties of Interest’’: The Taxation 
of Food and Materials—(con/inued). 


\ 7 E have seen that, under Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme 
\ for the readjustment of food taxes, the con- 
sumer cannot escape, for the simple reason that, whereas 
our present taxes on tea, &c., are for revenue only, the 
suggested taxation of bread and meat is not merely to add 
to our national revenue, but to provide a bonus for the 
British and colonial farmers. While the revenue would 
only gain the tax on foreign supplies, the consumer would 
pay toll on all supplies, whether home, foreign, or colonial. 
And let it be not supposed that a 2s. duty on corn, ora 5 per 
cent. duty on meat, or a 10 per cent. duty on manufactures 
would content either our colonists abroad or our Protec- 
tionists at home. They would but form the thin end of the 
wedge. <A 2s. corn duty would do little for colonial wheat 
growers. ‘To have any substantial effect upon commerce, 
to give our colonists a preference worth anything, the duty 
would have to be at least ros. per quarter. That would 
cost the consumer here £ 46,000,000. 

But that is not all. Let us see who, precisely, would 
benefit in our colonies. ‘Take, first, the case of our self- 
governing colonies, which Mr. Chamberlain says we must 
(if need be by sacrifice) bind to our side by “ ties of in- 
terest.” ‘The following table examines the figures relating 
to the chief imports of food so far as the self-governing 
colonies are concerned :— 

IMPORTED FROM THE SELF 
GOVERNING COLONIES IN 1902. 


Values in thousands of £. 


Australia. 
(A year of South New 
Canada. drought.) Africa. Zealand. 
er 3,194 1,463 ... — .. 53 
OE 4.301 a 131 
gee Re Re, 2 1,347 402 ... 1, 781 
Meat : 
Bacon, Hams and Pork 1,645 ... = ate 1 
Beef ; sinkimnaiioate 92... 312 om 428 
SI ccicnsniinemebiirecians pay ER ek 3,272 
GREE — ae ee 173 
Cattle, Sheep, and 
SS ear eree 1,730 ‘ — ee ae 
Fish 1,072 .. —  «. oe _ 
13,381 3,011 _- 4,839 


So that, by taxing food, and food alone, to cement the 


Empire we should simply be offering an advantage to 


Canada, who, it will be seen by my table, supplies us with 
nearly twice as much food as all the other self-governing 
year ol drought in 


colonies put together. In 1go02, a 


Australia, the Commonwealth supplied us with only 


£3.000,000 worth of food, while New Zealand sent us 
nearly £5,000,000 worth. ‘These quantities are simply 
trifling in relation to the extent of our total food supplies, 
but it is important to note that, as between the -olonies 
in interest is considerable. 


themselves, the variation 


Seven hundred and fifty thousand New Zealanders would 


get a preference on 35,000,000, while 4,000,000 
Australians would get a bonus on £3,000,000. 
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TARIFFS AND 
TRADE. 


Mr. Cham- 
receive 


As for South Africa, the in which 
berlain is, or should be, most 
only a little wine and food from the Cape. As for 
Canada itself, our bonus in food would suit agricultural 
Canada, but the guid pro quo, the Canadian preference for 
British goods, but serves to irritate industrial Canada, 
which demands Protection. Even the present Preferential 
tariff (@ small reduction on duties chiefly aimed at ourselves) 
has caused much dissatisfaction to many Canadian manu- 
facturers, which has repeatedly found public expression. 
Mr. Monk, the member for Jacques Cartier, asked, in 
March, 1902, whether 


case 
interested, we 


“ We are to continue being made the slaughter market for 
the great manufacturers of Europe. At present under the 
Preferential clauses we are sacrificed to the great manufac- 
turers of Great Britain. Ready and willing as we 
were to give Great Britain a Preference, we were not 
prepared to grant such a Preference as would imperil in any 
way our own great industrial interests.” 

Mr. Tarte, a Canadian minister, wrote io Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier in October, 1902, as follows: — 

‘“‘ The interests of the Canadian people make it our duty 
to revise, without delay, the tariff of 1897, with the view of 
giving a more adequate protection.” 

As for the Canadian Government itself, in an official 
memorandum prepared a few months ago ‘he following 
appeared :— 

‘* The Canadian Government has been attack ad by Cana- 
dian manufacturers on the ground that the preference is 
seriously interfering with their trade. The woollen manu- 
facturers have been foremost in the attack, and they have 
made very bitter complaints to the effect that the industry 
is threatened with ruin through the severe competition from 
Britain brought about by the operation of the preference.” 

Moreover, it is on record that the Canadian Finance 
Minister, in a statement made to the Dominion Parliament 
in April, 1903, remarked that at the time of the 1902 Con- 
ference in London Mr. Fielding frankly told the Colonial 
Secretary that, while his Government were prepared to re- 
arrange their tariff to give Great Britain a preference 
over the foreign competitor, they were not prepared, as 
between the British and the Canadian manufacturer, to 
make any further reduction in their tariff which would 
operate to the advantage of the former. 

But to leave the sectional interests of Canada out of the 
question, how could we redress the balance as between 
In spite of Mr. Cham- 


berlain’s disclaimer, we should soon find it necessary, in 


Canada and our other colonies ? 


common fairness, tu atone for the undue favour given to 
Canada by taxing raw materials on behalf of the other 
colonies. ‘That would enable us to favour Australasian 
and South African wool (to the destruction of our woollen 
and worsted industries), which in turn would doubtless lead 
to a demand for a preference for Canadian timber and wood 
pulp as against European supplies. However we rang the 
changes on the tariff it is certain that we could not devise 
taxes which would confer anything like equal benefits upon 
our possessions, and to confer unequal benefits would be te 


create intense and not unnatural dissatisfaction. 
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VIII.— “Ties of Interest”: Where 
British Trade is Done. 





In my analysis of imports I carefully divided the re- 
spective shares of foreign and colonial trade. It is now 
of interest to consider our import and export trade as a 





whole : 
BRITISH OveéR-SEA TRADE IN 1902, 
Imports. 

From foreign countries £421,598,241 
From British possessions 106,793,033 

£528,391,274 

Exports of British Goods. 

To foreign countries... £174,395.355 
To British possessions 109,028,611 

£283,423,966 


Exports of Goods Previously Imported. 
To foreign countries ... ols ont «. £57,331,942 
To British possessions 8,482.871 


£65.814,813 
Tora. Exports. 


To foreign countries... £231,727,297 


To British possessions 117,511,482 
£349,238,779 

Total Trade (Imports and Exports together). 
With foreign countries ae pi .. £653,325,538 
With British possessions ... 224,304,515 
£877,630,053 


A glance at these figures will show how overwhelmingly 
important is the foreign part of our commerce. Not only 
do we derive the greater part of our indispensable imports 
from foreign lands, but our export trade is transacted chiefly 
with places outside the Empire. It will be seen that our 
total trade in goods in 1902 was valued at £877,000,000, 
of which £653,000,000 was transacted with foreign 
countries and £224,000,000 with British possessions. Let 
us clearly realise, therefore, that in attempting by artificial 
means to divert trade from foreign to colonial channels we 
should be dislocating three-fourths of our commerce with 
the object of increasing the remaining fourth, I say “ with 
the object,” because it by no means follows that any tam- 
pering with the natural channels of trade would carry that 
object into effect. In matters of trade it is axiomatic that, 
to quote Mr. Barrie’s inimitable butler, “ whatever is natural 
The effect of duties, even of small ones, cannot 
be gauged in advance. That is why Protectionist countries 
are always tinkering their tariffs. It is quite the usual thing 
for a duty to leave unsatisfied the very industry which it was 
enacted to encourage, while it inflicts unmerited discomfi- 
ture upon others which no one imagined it could possibly 
injure. Merely to give Preferential duties to our colonies 
would by no means insure that our trade with our colonies 
In so far as colonial food producers were 


is right.” 


would increase. 
concerned they would perhaps make immediate gains, but 
the general depression of trade that would follow would 
soon reduce the purchasing power of the United Kingdom, 
and our colonies would find that they had killed the goose 
that laid the golden eggs. Our colonies should remember 
that we are rich, not because of our trade with them, but 
because of our trade with the world. If they will have us 
dislocate the greater part of our trade to please them, the 
British market will soon cease to be as attractive as at 
present. 


L. G. C. M, 
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CIVIL SERVANTS AND MR, CHAMBERLAIN’S 


PROPOSALS. 
To the Editor of THe FREE TRADER. 
Smr,—The Cobden Club has called a Conference on 


October 24 in London, to consider the probable effect of Mr. J. 
Chamberlain’s fiscal proposals upon members of the Civil Ser- 
vice. All branches of the Civil Service are invited to send 
representatives, and already several of the larger trades unions 
among Government workers have decided to send Delegates. 
The only wonder is that more interest has not been aroused on 
this question among the class of the community in receipt of 
fixed wages. 

Civil servants will be affected in a special manner should Mr. 
Chamberlain succeed. He has stated, and it is admitted by 
most of his supporters, that his proposals will increase the 
cost of living, but a rise in wages will more than compensate 
for this fact. The Civil servant can assume, for the sake of 
argument, that Mr. Chamberlain’s forecast will work with 
mathematical precision, and then he can ask, “Where do I 
come in?” An increase in the necessaries of iife will diminish 
the purchasing power of his wages. As a consequence, he will 
suffer considerable discomfort, and in the lower ranks the pinch 
of poverty will make itself felt. The result will be brought 
about by the deliberate action of the Government, and will be, in 
reality, a reduction of wages—a lessening of the value in the 
conditions of service held out to the Civil servants at the time 
of their appointment. Morally, the Government is bound to 
raise the wages until they are at least equal in purchasing value 
to those existing under the régime of Free Trade and low prices. 
But will the Government act in this manner, although, as the 
Westminster Gazette states, the claim is “ irresistible ” ? 

Mr. Chamberlain has been asked for his opinion upon this 
point, and he evades the issue. Lord Goschen pressed for in- 
formation, but he got nothing in reply. The plain facts are 
easily stated, and Civil servants need little reminding of them. 
Most of the servants of the State enter at an early age, and start 
at a low wage, and progress to the top of the scale by slow 
stages. These salaries are never revised unless great agitations 
occur, and in some instances they have altered very little during 
twenty years. Ordinary economic laws governing wages do not 
apply to Civil servants, and fluctuations are almost unknown. 
Changes occur infrequently No machinery exists for periodi- 
cal investigations, and altogether the State can impose what it 
likes, and the employé can protest, but very ineffectively. 

It is inconceivable that a sudden rise in the cost of living 
would be met by a corresponding increase in emoluments. Even 
then Tariff reform would not have benefited the State worker. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme would carry with it so many great 
changes in the country that the Civil servant may well believe 
that his grievances will be forgotten. It is calculated that over 
a quarter of a million men and women are employed by the 
State for the whole of their time. The vast majority of this 
number receive certainly not more than three pounds per week 
as a maximum salary. The average wage would be much less. 
The average family of a Civil servant in London, according to 
Mr. Booth, numbers four. A very slight enhanced price of food 
means that considerable discomfort will be experienced, and 
actual want will prevail among certain classes. The cost of grant- 
ing increased salaries to all State workers would be enormous. 
If Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals are to be the great success he 
predicts and the golden age for the British workman be ushered 
in, it is, to say the least, necessary that wages should increase 
to the extent of a shilling a day. Surely this should be the 
minimum result of a great upheaval, and Protectionist orators 
lead us to anticipate much larger results. But to add this 
amount to the salaries of all Civil servants will mean twopence 
upon the income-tax, and even the most credulous person will 
hesitate to believe that Mr. Chamberlain would make so great 
a charge upon the taxpayers for the purpose of aiding the post- 
man to pay his bread bill. 

It must not be forgotten that a great many women are in the 
public service, and though they have no votes they will be 
affected by Tariff changes. Pensioners, of course, can expect 
nothing. It is inconceivable that the Lords of the Treasury 
would do anything for them. 

The permanent Civil Service, then, is becoming alarmed. 
It is to a great extent inarticulate, and, except among certain 
bodies, organisation is unknown. But this menace to the 
welfare of all classes and grades will have the effect of drawing 
the Services together, and public servants are wise in bestirring 
themselves, when a protest may be of great effect.—Yours truly, 

S. W. BELDERSON. 
Parliamentary Secretary, 
Postal Telegraph Clerks Association. 
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FACTS ABOUT THE GERMAN 
CEMENT INDUSTRY. 


The German cement industry is not protected. Neither 
in the old nor in the new tariff is any duty levied on foreign 
cement. Actually there is a large import trade of Austrian 
cement into the German market. The German cement 
trade is controlled by syndicates which control the price in 
the various areas of production without regard to the con- 
sumer. Under such circumstances the competition of 
foreign cement is resented, and in 1895 the Magdeburg 
Chamber of Commerce complained that “the Belgian, 
English, and Swedish cement exporters were able to send 
their inferior products at such low prices” that the German 
makers could scarcely maintain their quotations. They de- 
manded, therefore, a protective tariff against English com- 
petition. Yet the Rochester electors are being told that it 
is the English trade which is in need of protection! 

One reason why the German cement manufacturers are 
hanaicapped in meeting foreign competition 1s clearly set 
forth bv Herr Gothein in his work Germany's Foreign 
Trade. Packing material, wood for barrels, and staves for 
cooperage, which are chiefly imported from Sweden, and 
osiers grown in Holland are increased in price by the 
operation of the German tariff on these products. Having 
regard to the cheapness of cement the item of package bears 
relatively a large proportion of the cost to the consumer, and 
in many cases absolutely determines the result of the 
market competition against the German maker. It is an 
interesting example of the effect of taxing the materials 
and appliances used in an industry. 

In fact, the German cement trade is in a state of acute 
depression. It is in the hands of sixty-five works, repre- 
senting a capital of nearly 9,000,000, and a possible 
annual output of 27,000,000 barrels of 320 lb. During last 
year the production, owing to efforts at restriction, with a 
view to affecting prices, was about 16,000,000 barrels ; but 
as even this represented an increase of 4,000,000 barrels 
over the output for 1901 prices were reduced considerably. 
As a result the syndicate has been unable to prevent a fierce 
competition among the various works with disastrous con- 
sequc=7es, 

Out of 65 concerns, only 28 were able to show a profit 
amounting in the aggregate to £297,000; while 37 showed 
losses totalling £216,000. Only 23 concerns felt them- 
selves in a position to declare a dividend, 42 being unable 
to distribute anything to their shareholders. No fewer 
than 17 have passed their dividend three years in succes- 
sion. Of those undertakings which declared a distribu- 
tion 13 yielded 4 per cent. and under. 

So far from the German export trade in cement sufficing 
to relieve the congested condition of the home market the 
Frankfurter Zeitung, in a long review of the industry, says 
the position for some time to come appears in a scarcely 
agreeable light, and “the industry will require years to 
acquire a healthy condition.” 

At Rochester, as elsewhere, the Conservative candidate 
repudiates any tax which would increase the cost of living. 
Instead of this, hints are thrown, out of a tax on cement— 
the cement industry being, of course, of especial interest to 
Rochester. It may be well. therefore, to note that at least, 
so far as ( srmany is concerned, there is no question of 
“ one-sided Free Trade” in the article of cement. 


NOW READY— 
“THROUGH PREFERENCE TO PROTECTION,” 
By L. G. CHIOZZA-MONEY. 


A complete statement of the case against Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s fiscal proposals, some instalments of which have 
appeared in THe Free TRADER. 


Pric2 3d. at all the Bookstalls; or Post Free from 
the Free Trade Union, 4d. 


Printed and Published for Tuk Fres Traps Union by Tue Speaker Pustisuinc Company, Ltp., 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C, 
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DIARY OF THE FISCAL 
CONTROVERSY. 


TUEsDAY, Sept. 8.—The Trades Union Congress at Leicester 
passed, with only two dissentients, a resolution condemning 
the changes proposed by Mr. Chamberlain in his fiscal policy. 
Two speakers in the discussion expressed themselves in 
favour of investigation. 

Major Thomson, the Unionist candidate for St. Andrews 
Burghs, maintains that “they should have a weapon to secure 
fair play for their commerce.” 

WEDNESDAY, Sept. 9.—Sir Harry Johnston, Liberal candidate 
for Rochester, says he is not averse from inquiry, but “he had 
heard that this fiscal question had already been decided by 
all thinking men in the United Kingdom.” 

THURSDAY, Sept. 10.—Writing to the editor of the Lewisham 
Journal with reference to a resolution proposed at the 
Lewisham Board of Guardians protesting against food- 
taxes, on the ground that the increased rates would bring 
the deserving poor within the area of pauperism, Mr. 
Chamberlain says he has already stated on more than 
one occasion that he does not propose that the cost of 
living should be increased to the poor, and he has expressed 
the belief that such changes as he is suggesting would have 
the effect of increasing employment, and thereby reducing the 
number of those who are unable at present to support them- 
selves. 

During the Budget debate in the Australian House of 
Representatives, Mr. G. H. Reid denounces the Ministerial 
policy of retaining the present duties against Great Britain, 
and suggests that the tariff should be unconditionally re- 
duced in favour of British goods, Great Britain not being asked 
to make any return. 

Canadian Farmers’ Association protests against any further 
increase of the tariff on manufactured goods. 

Fripay, Sept. 11.—A Liverpool co-operator having written 
to Mr. Chamberlain in support of the latter's policy, receives 
a reply expressing confidence that ‘‘ the bulk of the working 
classes will give an independent and impartial consideration 
to the arguments which - mav be able to adduce in favour of 
a change in our present policy.” 

Mr. Haldane, at St. Andrews, said the fiscal proposals had 
given rise to divisions in the colonies. Apart from fiscal 
chauges there was much that could be done to bring the 
Empire together. 

SATURDAY, Sept. 12.—Mr. Chamberlain, in a letter to the 
Editor ot Pearson's lVeekly, says that in the pressure of his 
work it is impossible for him (Mr. Chamberlain) to make him- 
seif personally responsible for all the statements made and 
arguments employed by supporters of tariff reform, Everyone 
must judge for himself. 

A conference of co-operative and friendly societies at Bristol 
passed, with only three di$sentients out of 250 delegates, a 
resolution emphatically condemning the fiscal proposals. 

Monpay, Sept. 14.—Cabinet Council to consider the fiscal 
question. 

The Dean of Rochester, in a letter to the Standard, com- 
plains that Mr. Tuff, the Conservative candidate, “lays too 
much stress on Protection to please many Unionists, while the 
speakers on his platform seem to ignore our industrial progress 
for the last fifty years.” Our working men, he says, are quite 
aware that their wages and standard of comfort “are con- 
siderably better than in any Protectionist European countries,” 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, acknowledging receipt of the 
resolution passed by the Glasgow Conference of Co-operators 
and others, says: “The working-class leaders’ protest is a8 a 
shot from a ‘ Long Tom.’” 

Sir M. Hicks Beach, writing to an Irish correspondent, who 
refers to an alleged desire that Irish produce should be pro- 
tected against foreign competition, says he cannot imagine 
that such a desire would be gratified by proposals the object of 
which is that our food supplies should come from the colonies 
instead of trom foreign countries. 

TUESDAY, Sept. 15.--Adjourned meeting of the Cabinet. The 
Press Association says: ‘‘The assertion that the Fiscal dis- 
cussion was concluded on Monday does not for a moment 
imply that the Cabinet has done with it, that the difficulties in 
the way of settlement have been permanently removed, or 
that the possibilities of serious rupture or even dismemberment 
have been absolutely avoided.” 








The “Free Trader” will be sent gratuitously in 
quantities to Free Trade Candidates and their Agents, 
on their undertaking to distribute it. Single copies 
may be obtained post free on payment of 1s. a quarter 
in advance to cover the postage and wrappers. 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, 
Free Trade Union, 8, Victoria-street, S.W., who 
particularly requests to be informed of any irregularity 
in the supply. 





